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SUCCESS 


Chicago Meet Another Big Stride Forward in 
Industrial Relations Movement 


Another annual convention has 
passed into history and judging from 
the comments of those in attendance, 
it was a most beneficial and in- 
structive one. From 2,000 to 3,000 
persons attended each of the main 
sessions. The subject and sectional 
meetings drew well and attracted 
scores interested in the specific sub- 
jects under discussion. Several of 
the groups attending the sectional 
meetings formed permanent groups 
for the purpose of further advancing 
their particular interests. Possibly 
the largest attended sectional meet- 
ing was the Employment Managers’ 
School, presided over by George D. 
Halsey of the Cincinnati Milling Ma- 
chine Co., a member of the instruc- 
tor’s staff in Employment Manage- 
ment at the University of Cincinnati. 

Acting with the same foresight 
and initiative that has made their or- 
ganization one of the largest and 
strongest in the United States, the 
members of Chicago Council, charged 
with the arrangements of the conven- 
tion had so well arranged their plans 
that the sessions came and went with 
the clock-like regularity so often 
missing in affairs of such magnitude. 
A trio of strikes failed to cause the 
well-oiled machinery to even hesitate 
and rounded out the convention by 
providing all the experience of home. 
The combined weight of the thou- 
sands of Personnel workers was too 
much for even striking waiters, musi- 
cians and stenographers. All had 
their meals, heard most excellent 
music and will be able to get a copy 
of the proceedings. 


Through the columns of PERSON- 
NEL, the Board of Directors and the 
Executive Officers desire to express 
their thanks for the assistance given 
by every person connected either 
directly or indirectly with the work 
of making the convention a success. 
No cog in the wheel was so small but 
that its assistance was needed and 
none failed to do full duty. 

“St. Louis in 1921” is the new 
slogan, due to the persistance of C. 
M. (Bud) Weiser and his associates 
of the St. Louis Council, I. R. A. A., 
who corralled over seventy-five per 
cent. of the votes cast for the place 
of the next convention. 





WANTED 


One of our members wants copies of 
the October and November, 1919, is- 
sues of PERSONNEL to complete his 
files. The supply at the Administrative 
Offices was s since exhausted. Can 
anyone help? If so, please send to us 
at Box 543, Orange, N. J 











IF I WERE ABOUT TO GRADUATE 
IN A MANAGEMENT COURSE 
By Mark M. Jones 





If I were about to graduate, the 
first thing I would jot down in my 
mental note book would be the fact 
that from this time on I would spend 
less time in accumulating knowledge 
and more in the actual use of knowl- 
edge. I would recognize this as a 
fundamental principle in order that 
I might not take up any particular 
opportunity when it is presented, but 
rather would attempt to analyze my 
own strength and weaknesses and 
compare them with the strength and 
weaknesses of the opportunity, and 
make the strongest possible combina- 
tion. 

In looking for a connection, I 
would not be particularly enthusias- 
tic about securing an easy proposition 
through some relationship. If I had 
an opportunity to go to work for 
Dad, I would not accept it until I had 
worked at least .two years for some- 
body else who was not in any way 
acquainted with Dad. This would 
give me more self-reliance and help 
to develop the independence that 
combined with humility, makes for 
real leadership. 

I would particularly investigate 
the business enterprise in which I 
was seeking a connection in order 
that I might thoroughly understand 
who the key man in the enterprise is 
and what spirit he reflected through 
the organization. The organization 
with which I would be most enthusi- 
astic about associating myself would 
be that in which the key man is a 
“comer” and has not fully “arrived”. 
I would be particularly careful to see 
that he was not one of those who 
have arrived and is satisfied to stand 
where he is. Men who have arrived 
and then stop, start backwards be- 
fore they know it. 

I would further realize that in old 
organizations, new policies and new 
men are coming into power, and 
would therefore feel that I would not 
particularly have to look for some 

(Continued on Page 5) 





REVIEW 


Foremen’s Committee For Discharges Forms 
Court For Benefit of All. 


In the following account a person- 
nel director tells how he eliminated 
ill will and opposition and secured 
the establishment of friendly rela- 
tions between the personnel depart- 
ment and factory executives, through 
the establishment of a Review Com- 
mittee. 

“Our Personnel Department is still 
young,” says the director. ‘‘When we 
first set up in business we had the 
usual hostility to contend with on the 
part of foremen who resented being 
deprived of a part of their preroga- 
tives, and who regarded us as up- 
starts and interlopers. With: the 
course of time this hostility died 
down to a certain extent, but it was 
only dormant and would break out 
upon the slightest friction or provo- 
cation. 

“The greatest amount of friction 
took place over the matter of dis- 
charges. The employment depart- 
ment reviewed all cases of dismissals 
by foremen. Where a good man was 
dismissed on manifestly inadequate 
grounds, because the foreman had 
lost his temper, or to satisfy a per- 
sonal dislike, we would try to save 
this man for the company by trans- 
fering him to some other department. 
This generally made the foreman in 
question our enemy even although in 
a calmer mood he would probably 
have admitted that he was in the 
wrong. The antagonistic: attitude 
created in this way affected, of 
course, all of th erelations of the per- 
sonnel department with that particu- 
lar foreman and acted as a consider- 
able check on our usefulness. We 
finally found the solution for our 
difficulty in the Review Committee. 

“The Review Committee is in briéf 
a court of departmental superinten- 
dents for the review of the decisions 
of individual foremen. Employees 
having grievances or those who feel 
that they have been dismissed with- 
out adequate cause, are free to pre- 
sent their case for reviewal by the 
committee. The committee consists 
of three foremen and one alternate, 
each serving for a term of three 
months. Members are chosen alpha- 
betically from a roster of all the fore- 
men, so that every foreman at some 
time serves on the committee and 
each serves his turn as chairman. A 

(Centinued on Page 5) 
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WORKING HOURS AND WAGES - 
Statistics Relating to Working Hours, Night Shifts, Overtime, Starting and Quitting Times, and Lunch Periods 
$1 Representative Middle Western Plants, Employing an Aggregate of 182,631 Workmen Ir 
Compiled April 8, 1920 catic 
WORKING HOURS—DAY SHIFTS TIME AT WHICH OVERTIME RATE BEGINS + delp 
Basic Actual Plants Employees Time are 
Hours per day Saturday hours hours 2 64,105 Do not pay extra for overtime. 
Over Over per per . 3 76,220 Overtime commences after a full day has been bon 
Plants Employees Basic time Basic time week week worked. abbr 
1 450 8% 2 days 4% wee 48 54 16,072 Overtime is paid after a full week has been worked. “nr 
l 625 & ie 5 45 45 i 491 Overtime is paid after one-half day has been worked. | 
1 1,000 8% ssa 4! 47 47 18 25,743 Overtime is paid for all time worked after regular emp 
l 650 8% ae 5 474 47 quitting time. ing 
1 8,700 8h, sass 5 48 48 ratiz 
] 740 8.6 iia s 48 48 OVERTIME FOR SATURDAY AFTERNOON d 
5 71,760 8 ss & 48 48 Viants Employees Time ) ar 
3 19,832 8% ali 4y, 48 48 i 39 85,648 Pay overtime for work on Saturday afternoon. in tl 
1 900 & l 44 44% 49 2 1,300 Pay overtime for work on Saturday afternoon, pro- 66] 
5 4,935 9 pe 4:4 49% 49! viding full week has been worked. Cc 
21 62,134 9 s 50 50 | 4 23,363 Do not pay overtime rate for work on Saturday om 
2 950 9% sites 5 52% 52% ‘| afternoon. is C1 
1 450 8% 3hrs.,2days 4% 48 54 6 72,320 Work regularly on Saturday afternoon and there- is th 
1 560 91% Spee ae 814 ’ 54% 5414 fore do not consider it as overtime. duct 
3 1,953 10 inven 55 55 
] 1,086 ro) - hrs.,3days 4% 49 55% Plants ae RATES Rate list | 
1,090 . shee ? 50 56 DAILY 3 64,433 Pay straight time. fault 
1 736 2  2hrs.,4days 5 “es 50 58 47 117,198 Pay time and one-half. pasit 
! 4,530 8.6 1.6 5 2.6 48 58.6 1 1,000 Pays a bonus for overtime. late 
$1 182,631 SUNDAY 2 64,105 Pay straight time. twer 
33 58,951 Pay time and one-half. day’ 
Actual hours per week epcsenieaaand Plants Employees 3 SS.573 6 Sey Comtle time. case 
i ioyees 7 , ; 
48 hours per week aa tomes 1 1,000 Pays a bonus for overtime. duct 
imgle Shift SMOPB..ccsccccsecccccccwcccescoccces 13 36,482 HOLIDAYS 2 64,433 Pay straight time.” edu 
y eae shift eee» Lp ehwhisieekd Shee ebhewred 5 71,760 29 42,101 Pay time and one-half. mitt 
w yt 1 gauss 19 78,423 Pay double time. part 
Biore them SO BOUTS POF WEEN. oo oc ccc ccccccccsceens 12 12,255 : 1,000 Pays a bonus for overtime. rules 
31 182.631 STARTING AND QUITTING TIMES— latte 
Basic Actual ’ 3 70,700 3:30 the 
Hours per day Saturday hours’ hours 1 760 6:50 4 ,660 4:00 and 
; Over ; Over per per 1 2,540 4:15 
Plants Employees’ Basic time Basic time week week 40 170,016 7:00 1 4,530 4:24 hunc 
1 181 8 0 ee 49 40 21 35,690 4:30 warr 
1 200 9% 0 47% 47% 7 9,330 7:30 1 740 4:36 “y 
2 19,900 8 8 45 48 6° 26,851 4:45 
2 206 10 0 50 50 10 28,592 5:00 ente: 
2 4,500 11 *: 0 55 55 3 1,703 5:30 after 
3 1,410 12 * 0 60 60 STARTING AND QUITTING TIMES— in 
1 106 9 3 9 45 60 PRODUCTIVE NIGHT SHIFTS pom 
! 300 10 . 0 : 50 60 Plants Employees Starting Time Plants Employees Quitting Time poin 
2 1,765 10 : 0 12 50 72 1 2,246 3:30 & 11:30 1 2,246 11:30 & 3:30 elap: 
“ 1 17,654 3:30 & 12:00 1 17,654 12:00 & 3:30 ear 
16 28,640 1 181 3:15 1 181 11:15 y ry 
9 e ° 
WAGE DIFFERENTIAL FOR NIGHT WORK : =e oa. ; 1.993 os _. 
Employees 3 4,910 5:30 2 4,120 5 :00 able 
Day Night 5 2,627 6:00 4 1,430 5:30 
Plants Shift Shift Method 1 120 6 :30 2 486 6 :00 cial 
6 71,265 20,536 Pay not differential for night work. 1 530 6:30 ing ¢ 
1 7,645 530 Pays bonus of 3 hours per week in addition to such 
hours actually a e LUNCH PERIODS 
1 740 72 Pays bonus of 2 cents per hour. Plants Employees Lunch Period Plants Employees Lunch Period to e 
] 625 181 Pays bonus of 15 per cent. 625 % hour 1 81 % hour whic 
3 16,430 2,635 Pay bonus of 10 per cent. 35 106,551 ¥% hour 13 28,153 ¥% hour illne: 
4 38,542 4,686 Pay bonus of 5 cents per hour. 1 760 40 minutes 1 200 % hour 
_ 7 47,663 % hour 1 106 1 hour “— 
16 136,247 28,640 7 27,032 1 hour pend 
busir 
PLAN FOR VACATION FOR (b) No worker will be allowed a vacation 4. Seniority shall govern when two or more distr 
SHOP EMPLOYEES until his credits total 48 hours. Old em- workers want the same week for their vacation amot 
, ployees, i. e. those who have worked here period. e 
The following vacation plan was three or more years in the aggregate since 5. This plan is adopted as an experiment arn 
drawn up by a committee of workers January 1, 1915, or employees — the more for one year only. who 
Pp by important positions, may be excused for occa- 6. Your Committee is aware that the adop- varie 
for a Middle Atlantic factory equip- sional absences or lateness, tion of this experiment may cost the manage- in pI 
ment company and is being tried out (c) A vacation must be taken all in one ment thousands of dollars; therefore, we con- Dp 
for the first time this year About week, at a time mutually agreed upon, and sider it the duty of every employee to speed vario 
fl 7’ approved by the General Manager. up and to help keep up the production during “Ss 
fty per cent. of the workers will get (d) Vacations shall be taken between June the vacation periods in order that the cost to ing a 
vacations. 1 and December 1 of each year. the management may be made as small as A 
2. A worker having 48 hours credited to possible. E 
, . Le 9 Pay yp 4 his eteton account and unable to secure a —_——— week 
ember 1, , and rated on an hourly basis, satisfactory vacation riod may take an ex- ‘ : 
who meet the prescribed conditions, be granted _ tra weal oap at his coum sean tn lieu of the The “Blaw-Knox Life’? made its the 1 
= eaneal vesstion of 1 week with pay, figured vacation. initial appearance in April. Lee so" 
at his hourly rate. 3. Every worker employed before Septem- j - ar j 
(a) For each week a worker is not late or ber, 1919, will be cr ited on Seater 3. Robin is the editor. The fret aum al 
absent during working hours he will be cred- 1919, with 22 hours. (Note.—This will enable ber gives indication of a snappy re- 
ited with 1 hour on his vacation account. a worker to earn his vacation by July 1, 1920.) porting force. with 
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CONTINENTAL MILLS 
TELLS HOW ITS BONUS . 
RATINGS ARE FIGURED 


In a recent issue of its plant publi- 
cation, Continental Mills, Inc., Phila- 
delphia, tells how employees’ ratings 
are figured in calculating the yearly 
bonus. It is given here in a slightly 
abbreviated form. 

“The yearly bonus is distributed to 
employees in accordance with the rat- 
ing that each employee has on the 
rating sheets at the end of the calen- 
dar year. This rating is arrived at 
in the following manner: 

“Each employee who is with the 
Company at the beginning of the year 
is credited with 1,000 points. This 
is the individual’s perfect rating. De_ 
ductions are made monthly from the 
list of credits for lateness, absences, 
faulty work, and so forth, on the 
oasis of five points deduction for each 
lateness of more than two minutes, 
twenty points deduction for each 
day’s absence, except in unusual 
cases of serious illness, ten points de- 
duction for absences of half day and 
deductions as decided upon by a com- 
mittee consisting of foremen and de- 
partment heads for infringements of 
rules, poor work, and so forth; these 
latter deductions which are made by 
department committees of foremen 
and managers, vary in proportion to 
the cause for which they are made 
and may run from one point to one 
hundred points, as the circumstances 
warrant. 

“In the case of an employee who 
enters the service of the Company 
after the beginning of the year, such 
employee is given a credit of 1,000 
points, less a deduction of twenty 
points for each month which has 
elapsed between the beginning of the 
year and the time of his employment. 

“Absences caused by serious ill- 
hesses and prolonged over a consider- 
able period of time will be given spe- 
cial consideration with regard to rat- 
ing of an employee who may be ill in 
such a manner, but it is not possible 
to excuse numerous brief absences 
which are reported due to temporary 
illnesses. 

“The amount of distribution is de- 
pendent on the results of the year’s 
business. In December, 1919, the 
distribution on this yearly bonus plan 
amounted to ten per cent. of the total 
earned during the year by employees 
who had 1,000 point ratings and 
varied from this amount downward 
in proportion to the ratings of the 
various employees. 

“Summed up, the manner of keep- 
ing a perfect score is as follows: 

“Be on time always; work the full 
week regularly every week; observe 
the mill rules and the departmental 
instructions applying to your particu- 
lar job. Observe the rules of neat- 
hess and orderliness in connection 
with person and work at all times 





CREED OF THE 
EMPLOYERS’ ASSOCIATION 
OF NORTH JERSEY 





We believe in the fundamental prin- 
ciple that every man has the right to 
work where, when, for whom and at 
what price is mutually agreeable. 

We believe the closed shop is, in 
principle, un-American; and in prac- 
tice, unfair to the worker, the em- 
ployer and the public. 

We believe in uinversal support of 
.properly constituted efforts in the im- 
partial enforcement of law in uphold- 
ing the rights guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

We believe in the principle of abso- 
lute and full legal responsibility for all 
acts, whether individual or collective. 

We believe that employers being re- 
sponsible for th ework turned out, must 
have full discretion to determine 
methods to be used and the competency 
of the worker. 

We believe in fair dealing by em- 
ployer and employee alike. 

We believe in the promotion of har- 
monious relations directly between em- 
ployer and employee; in the elimination 
of class praeme: and in the main- 
tenance of equitable working conditions. 

We believe that pay for work per- 
formed should be commensurate with: 

Amount of training ordinarily re- 
quired to become proficient. 

Quality of work performed. 

Quantity of work produced. 

Mental or muscular effort required 
for performance. 

Danger involved in performance. 

Continuity of employment. 

We believe that pay should be such 
as will promote maximum incentive for 
the full exercise of individual skill and 
effort consistent with health and well 
being. 

We believe that hours of labor should 
depend upon the amount of mental and 
muscular fatigue involved, except that 
the hours should be modified with a 
proper regard for wholesome family 
life in those occupations involving little 
fatigue. 

We believe that there should be no 
artificial limitations of production either 
by employer or by employee. 











HOLYOKE BANK STARTS 
NEW HOUSING AID PLAN 
The Holyoke, Mass., National Bank 
has set aside $500,000 for loans to 
small depositors who desire to build 
homes for themselves. Any person 
having $1060 on deposit for six 
months may obtain sufficient funds 
to build a house, which, with the lot, 
shall cost not less than $5,000. Ifa 
two-family house is desired, $2,000 
must have been on deposit for six 
months. On this a loan of sufficient 
amount to build a house, which, with 
the lot, must not cost less than 
$8,000. Lots must be not less than 
50x120, or 60x100. All applicants 
must be American citizens, or have 
their first papers. After the comple- 
tion of the house, a savings bank loan 
of fifty per cent. will be obtained and 
the bank will carry the balance at 
6%; payments on the principal to be 
made weekly or monthly, as arranged. 





and show an intelligent interest in 
the work.” 


EXPENDITURES OF 
TRADE UNIONS IN 
THE UNITED STATES 


Trade unions affiliated with the 
A. F. of L. spent in death benefits, 
during 1919, $5,274.754; sickness 
benefits, $1,329,825; traveling bene- 
fits to members seeking work, $94,- 
719; insurance benefits to unem- 
ployed members, $4,906; and allow- 
ances to members for the purchase of 
tools, $1,079, says a report of the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board. 
The International Seamen’s Union 
spent $20,165 in shipwreck benefits, 
and the International Typographical 
Union spent $287,015 in old age pen- 
sions. 

Sixty-six national and international 
unions in the Federation (6% of the 
number affiliated) reported that they 
spent $1,391,833 for strikes during 
1919. Donations by unions to the 
support of other unions on strike 
aggregated $82,547, making a total 
of $1,474,380 spent on strikes by 
three-fifths of the unions in the 
A. F. of L. The amounts expended 
for strikes were reported as follows: 


A, B. 26 Le Leela ccvccicccccvoveses $ 16,667 
IEE x00 9:0.006000000006000060000804 6,009 
IDs o.oo 5606060660 60sbeedee~ 0,000 
PRs 604s cvenecccedetveksedes 71,160 
ae ey ee eee 213,455 
CN 652000006006 ceenreheeee 121,310 
ree é 

Steam and operating engineers....... 12,324 
Sentionaty GeGaeGMs<i.<ceccccccsocees »200 
United garment workers.........se++ 10,000 
Glass bottle blowers.........sesee0- - 5,000 
pS ER IR a ee eee 44,762 
Hotel and restaurant employees...... 45,723 
Iron and steel workers..........+e0+ 14,000 
LORE WEUEIIE. ccckccoverececsececss f 

SN ic4'n'00 0006 eeseusssbet 5, 

I 4h 0ciddedsnccdbeennabe 121,701 
Se sens6eneeeesedsae 3,645 
PORNSTRRIIID . 0:5. 0.0:00.0.0.006 08000000308 18,057 
Piano and organ workers............ 000 
DD tkitninetetebabibatudeesann 20,413 
rar 11,677 
POMIIG 0.05 000600605 00es0s0caenensons 18,624 
PRERGEE BOURNE. 06 ccccccevccccsece ,695 
Pulp and sulphite workers...........+ ,000 
Cmte WA <66us scenncccwpacees’ 5,182 
Street railway employees..........++. 50,519 
Stereotypers and electrotypers........ 19,393 
PN wn dene es dnncdiaseesnes Onsen 13,101 
OR nk 0500 626 Retietinensteh ced ¥ 

Textile workers..........+. nntbrenven 106,000 


ELMIRA DISTRICT ORGANIZES 

Employment and personnel work- 
ers in and about Elmira, N. Y., have 
organized under the name of Indus- 
trial Relations Association of Elmira 
District. The new officers are: Presi_ 
dent, Ransom T. Lewis, General Man- 
ager, Elmira plant, American Bridge 
Co.; Secretary, Jesse C. Shepard, Em- 
ployment Manager, Shepard Electric 
Crane and Hoist Co., Montour Falls; 
Treasurer, Dr. Henry G. Cox, Em- 
ployment Manager, Willys-Morrow 


The doings of the Chicago Conven- 
tion were reviewed at the monthly 
meeting of the New York Executives’ 
Club, on Thursday evening, May 27. 
W. H. Winans, National Carbide and 
Carbon Company and Harry A. Hopf, 
Federal Reserve Bank, were among 
the speakers. 
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RUBBER PLANT COLLEGE HAS 
5000 ENROLLED 


Goodyear Industrial University, 
with an enrollment of 5,000 students, 
men and women working in the fac- 
tory and office of the Goodyear Co., 
is housed in Goodyear Hall, the larg- 
est industrial educational building 
yet constructed. 

Classes are under A. C. Horrocks, 
manager Factory Schools. 

The University occupies three 
floors, fourth, fifth and sixth, with 
several examination rooms on the 
seventh. A staff of more than 50 
teachers comprises the faculty. Ap- 
proximately 600 classes have been 
organized in the four schools, name- 
ly: Sales, Production, Household Arts 
for girls, and the Commercial school. 

All of the educational advantages 
of Goodyear Industrial University are 
offered to Goodyearites free. Studies 
ranging from Americanization classes 
for aliens and grade schools studies 
for those of little schooling, to post- 
graduate courses, are offered. Studies 
embraced in the curriculum include: 
Chemistry, Physics and mechanics, 
as the sciences. Under mathematics, 
comes elementary arithmetic, the 
metric system, algebra, plain geome- 
try, trigonometry and calculus. The 
English course offers elementary 
English, letters and reports, and pub- 
lic speaking. The Economics depart- 
ment teaches Corporate Organization, 
Industrial management, Goodyear or- 
ganization management, personality 
in business, civics, commercial his- 
tory and geography. In the Mechan- 
ical Drawing department are found 
courses in the elements of drawing, 
blue print reading and technical 
sketching, cam design and descriptive 
geometry. 

In the commercial school the fol- 
lowing courses are available: Factory 
costs, factory accounting, general 
accounting, elementary bookkeeping 
and Portuguese. <A typists school 
will soon be organized to teach both 
typewriting and short hand. 

The Household Arts school offers 
mathematics, English, and sewing. 
Courses in millinery, household eco- 
nomics, cooking and serving will be 
organized later. 

In the production school there are 
eleven groups: Inspectors, production 
squadron, engineering squadron, mute 
squadron, apprentice mechanics, ap- 
prentice draftsmen, factory courses, 
general factory classes, which are 
elective and open to anyone; boys 
classes, labor training instructors 
and foremen. 

The sales school is operated differ- 
ently, due to the fact that every man 
in the Goodyear sales force is a mem- 
ber of the school. From time to 
time the men are called in from the 
branches and on the road, for a two 
week’s course in the schoool. Others 
are sent out to replace them while 


VACATIONS 


A growing tendency on the part of 
industries to give vacations with full 
pay not only to th esalaried em- 
ployees, but also to the factory 
workers on time and piece rates is 
noted in the replies to the question- 
naire recently sent out by the Asso- 
ciation. 

Of the 106 replies received from a 
wide range of industries scattered 
throughout the country, thirty-eight 
reported giving factory workers vaca- 
tions with pay, twenty-one gave vaca- 
tions without pay and forty-seven 
gave no vacations to factory workers. 
Of the forty-seven nearly one-half re- 
ported that they were considering the 
question of giving vacations. 

While a majority gave vacations to 
the factory workers’ after terms of 
employment ranging from six months 
to five years, one concern gave one 
week’s vacation after ten years of 
service and two weeks after twenty- 
one years. 

Nearly every one of the 106 re- 
plying gave from one to two weeks’ 
vacation with pay to staff and line 


No. of 
Replies 
Received Nature of Business 
19 Iron, Steel and Metal.........ccccee 
6 Miscellaneous Industries ..........+ 
Food Stuffs and Provisions......... 


Dept. Stores and Mail Order Houses 


Publishers 
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106 
* 10 made no report regarding salaried workers. 


executives down to assistant foremen. 
A few included every man on salary, 
whether in office or plant. Even in 
the plants giving no vacations to the 
factory workers, the foremen, espe- 
cially if on salary, received a one or 
two weeks’ opportunity to rest, with 
full pay. 

Seven industries solved the prob- 
lem of when to give vacations by 
closing down entirely for one or two 
weeks. In a majority of cases, the 
slack season was picked as vacation 
periods, mainly during July, August 
and September. In one instance 
Christmas week was utilized as vaca- 
tion week, while in another the 
workers were allowed to name their 
own time during the fall, winter and 
spring months. In one or two in- 
stances one week’s vacation was 
given with pay and one week with- 
out. In several industries workers 
were allowed to take a vacation with- 
out pay, if they so desired, the time 
being fixed after conference with the 
department head. 

A synopsis of the replies follows: 

Factory Workers Salaried Workers 
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they attend the classes. Later, how- 
ever, correspondence will eliminate 
the necessity for all of the men being 
brought in to study, as it is planned 
to conduct classes at the branches. 

The sales school is not open to the 
factory men. Classes are conducted 
for branch managers, service man- 
agers, zone managers, general sales- 
men, mechanical goods, salesmen and 
export men. 

Classes are in session from 7 
o’clock in the morning until 11 
o’clock at night. 


EDUCATIONAL 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY.—Summer Ses- 
sion, July 6—August 13. Courses in Voca- 
tional Guidance and Employment Supervision. 
For particulars address Secretary, Teachers’ 
Kollese, 525 West 120th Street, New York 

ity. 


The Industrial Engineering De- 
partment of Arthur Young & Com- 
pany, Chicago and Milwaukee, has 
been taken over by E. O. Griffenha- 
gen, who has been in charge of the 
Department since 1911. Mr. Griffen- 
hagen, together with Thomas W. 
Howard, F. G. Heuchling, R. E. 
Goodell, W. G. Bailey, R. S. Holden, 
P. H. Meyers, Fred Telford, R. O. 
Beckman and their colleagues, will 
carry on the work under the name of 
Griffenhagen & Associates, Ltd., with 
offices at 116 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago. 


The Bryn Mawr College Conven- 
tion of the National League of 
Women Workers will be held June 
10-13. Particulars may be obtained 
from Miss Mary Curran, Publicity 
Secretary, 130 HB. 59th St., New York. 
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THRIFT 


The following plan was put into 
effect at the Crompton & Knowles 
Loom Works, at Worcester, Mass.: 

First, a letter from the manage- 
ment was put in every pay envelope, 
giving (a) Arguments for the neces- 
sity of saving; (b) an outline of the 
plan; (c) a table showing the amount 
that one to five dollars, saved weekly, 
will equal at the end of one, two, 
three, four, five, ten, fifteen and 
twenty years, at 4% per cent., the 
then prevailing rate of interest in the 
local savings banks. 

Second, a special committee was 
appointed by designating one em- 
ployee for approximately every fifty 
employees and representing all the 
different sections of the works. This 
committee was called together, the 
plan thoroughly explained to them, 
questions answered, and they were 
requested to talk the plan to the men 
in their sections and answer any 
questions put to them by the other 
employees. 

Third, special steps were taken to 
reach the foreign-boru employees. 

Fourth, the plar. was thoroughly 
explained to the foremen and sub- 
foremen at their regular production 
meetings and their enthusiastic sup- 
port obtained, 

Fifth, literature was prepared in 
the form of shop bulletins and an 
editorial in the plant paper: 

The following simple procedure 
was adopted: 

First, as to the relation of the plan 
to the employees: (a) Deductions for 
the employees’ savings account are 
made in the payroll department. 

(b) The men were given the option 
of specifying the bank in which they 
wished their savings deposited. 

(c) The pay envelope each week 
contains a card giving the amount de- 
ducted that week and the bank bal- 
ance as shown by the bank book. 

(d) The bank books, having to go 
to the bank weekly, are kept in the 
company’s vaults, but any book is 
accessible at all times for the inspec- 
tion of the workman who owns it. 

Second, as to the relation of the 
plan to the savings banks: (a) As 
soon as the subscription cards had 
been sorted, the banks sent represen- 
tatives into the shop on an appointed 
day and themselves obtained the 
identifying signatures of the subscri- 
bers designating their bank. (b) 
The plant cashier’s office every week 
makes a list of the subscribers of 
each bank with the specified amounts 
opposite the names and sends money, 
list and bank books to the bank, 
where the correct amount is entered 
in each book. The books are then 
returned to the company’s cashier, 
where the entries in the books are 
checked back against a duplicate list 
and the books returned to the vaults. 

—Journal Amer. Bankers’ Ass’n, 


IF I WERE ABOUT TO GRADUATE 
IN A MANAGEMENT COURSE 
(Continued from Page 1) 
enterprise just starting up in order to 
get with a “coming institution’. The 
era of real “management” is just 
dawning in American industry and 
the old pioneers who made no partic- 
ular study of management, are step- 
ping aside, one by one, for those 
younger men who have made a study 
of it and can better meet the compe. 

tition of these times. 

The greatest opportunities in in- 
dustry exist for those men who, as 
assistants to or associates of the key 
man, have the task of working out 
plans and maintaining standards. <A 
slow, but steady development that 
separates specialized services which 
are not exactly production, from 
actual production, is taking place. 
If I were a better man at carrying out 
the plans and programs of others, 
than in formulating plans and pro- 
grams myself, then of course I might 
better start in the production organi- 
zations. On the other hand, if I 
were not particularly strong on 
leadership of men, but enjoyed the 
formulation of new schemes, plans, 
and programs, then I might better 
seek an opportunity in those func- 
tions which are services to produc- 
tion, such as engineering, purchasing, 
personnel, accounting, traffic or fin- 
ance. 

If I were about to leave school and 
contemplating a future in the busi- 
ness world, I would attempt to study 
the retail, wholesale, manufacturing, 
transportation and profess‘onal fields. 
After an engineering study of these 
fields, I would probably have a better 
idea of the one in which my talents 
might best be applied. 

The main idea that I would have in 
mind at all times would be that a 
slow and steady record of progress 
brings a man to his goal quicker than 
a sudden and extraordinary trip of 
the gambling type. More men suc- 
ceed because of having laid the 
proper foundation for success than 
reach their goal quickly by chance. 
Those organizations, therefore, which 
have a record of years behind them of 
sufficient size to afford me an oppor- 
tunity for an all around analysis of 
production processes, reasonable pro- 
gress both from the standpoint of 
opportunity and finance, and one 
where the spirit of progress is strong, 
would stand the greatest chance of 
interesting me. 


INDUSTRIAL NURSES 

We have several Registered Nurses 
on our lists who are seeking places in 
industry. All have had considerable 
experience and are assured of plenty 
of private practice, but believe a 
greater opportunity to be of benefit 
to mankind is offered through indus- 
trial service. Shall we send you their 
qualifications? Address I. R. A. A., 


REVIEW 
(Continued from Page 1) 


representative of the employment de- 
partment acts as attorney for the 
employee and sees that his”case is 
adequately presented. 


“Since its inception nine months 
ago, the Review Committee has con- 
sidered thirty cases. The uniform 
fairness with which it has handled 
all cases brought before it has gained 
the confidence of employees. It does 
not hesitate to reverse the decisions 
of foremen where such decisions are 
shown to be arbitrary and unjust. 
Three cases of such reversals are on 
record. An important by-product of 
the existence of the committee is that 
it has made the foremen more careful 
in the matter of dismissals. A fore- 
man naturally thinks twice before 
discharging a man when he knows 
that the dismissal may be subject to 
review by his brother foremen. This 
has largely eliminated dismissals 
based on personal dislike. Confir- 
mation of this changed attitude on 
the part of foremen is shown by the 
remarkable reduction in the number 
of questionable discharges since the 
system went into effect. When it was 


first inaugurated th edocket of the 
committee was well filled with com- 
plaints. Now the committee has 
scarcely any work at all. During the 
last six months there has been a re- 
duction of nearly 20% in the number 
of discharges over the number for the 
previous six months. 

“From the standpoint of the per- 
sonnel department the chief benefit 
of the Review Committee is that it 
has completely eliminated a very pro- 
lific cause of ill will between the de- 
partment and foremen. A foreman 
may make a decision which he later 
will admit to be wrong, but he dis- 
likes being set right by an outsider. 
The Review Committee permits the 
foreman’s decision to be reviewed by 
his brother foremen, who understand 
his peculiar problems and:in whom 
he has confidence as he would not 
have in any one else. The Review 
Committee relieves the personnel de- 
partment of an unpleasant duty and 
ought to commend itself for that if 
for no other reason. 

By far the most important result, 
however, is the educational effect 
upon the foreman. After serving a 
three months’ term on the committee 
and approaching such questions as a 
judge rather than prosecuting attor- 
ney, he has a much broader vision 
and appreciates the other interests 
involved much more than previously. 


Arthur B. Birge, President of the 
Seymour Manufacturing Co., St. 
Louis, was the speaker at the May 
meeting of the St. Louis District 
Council, his topic being “Industrial 
Relations and Dividends”, 
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AID US TO SERVE 


While the events of the Chicago 
Convention are fresh in mind, we 
would ask those who attended to 
write us frankly regarding their im- 
pressions and making suggestions as 
to how we might improve the con- 
ventions yet to come. Be frank, as 
your most severe criticism will be as 
welcome as the sincerest commenda- 
tion. We want to make our slogan 
“Service” to mean everything the 
word implies. 





BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 


WOMEN IN THE GOVERNMENT 
SERVICE.—Bertha M. Neinburg, U. S. De- 
partment of =~ tg oa Bureau, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Bulletin No. 

DECISIONS OF COURTS AND OPIN- 
IONS ee ee LABOR. — Clarke & 
Frincke, ii4,U . S. Department of Labor. Bul- 
letin No. 258. 

TACKLING EMPLOYMENT PROB- 
LEMS, VETERAN PREFERENCE, Minutes 
Assembly of Civil Service Commissions, Ro- 
chester meeting. John T. Doyle, Secretary, 
Washington, D. C. 1.00. 

REPORT OF SECOND INDUSTRIAL 
CONFERENCE, National Association of 
Manufacturers, 30 Church Street, New York. 

GROUP INSURANCE.—An address by P. 
E. Pope, Pfister & Vogel Leather Co., Mil- 
waukee, at Wisconsin Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion Convention. Reprint by 7 Assur- 
ance Corporation, Baltimore, Md. 

PROCEEDINGS, 1919 CONVENTION, 
NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL—Nationai 
Safety Council, 168 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. $5. 

FATIGUE STUDY, Second Edition, Frank 
B. and Lillian M. Gilbreth. The MacMillan 
Company, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York. $1.50. 

THE INDUSTRIAL REPUBLIC. — Paul 
W. Litchfield, Houghton-Mifflin Company, 4 
Park St., Boston, ass. $1.00. Fullycovers 
relationship of labor and capital and gives plan 
of Industrial Republic Plan in operation at 





Goodyear. Worth while. 
tas UNIONISM AnD TEMPERA- 
MENT,—E. E. Southard, M. D., Reprint from 


Industrial Management, pF a *1920, by the 
Engineering Foundation, New York. 
ARNING A LIVING. — Chet Williams, 

Business Book Concern, 2050 Amsterdam 
Avenue, New York. 25 cents. Good stuff 
told in Williams’ characteristic way 

THE HISTORY OF TRADE UNIONISM. 
—Sydney & Beatrice Webb, Brentano’s, New 
York, $7.50. 

NATIONAL GUILDS AND THE STET. 
—Carliton H. Parker, Brentano’s, New York, $4. 

HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN LABOR 
MOVEMENT.—Mary Beard, Brentano’s, New 
York, $1.50. 


PERSONNELS 


John C. Griffin, recently with the 
Victor Mfg. and Gasket Co., Chicago, 
is now Director of Personnel of the 
Addressograph Co., that city. 

W. Tresckow, formerly with the 
New York Clothing Manufacturers’ 
Association, New York, is now with 
the Overton Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 

Ben Bartlett, Cleveland, is now 
Manager of Industrial Relations for 
the Cleveland Twist Drill Co., having 
recently left the Glenn L. Martin Co., 
that city. 

H. J. Smith is now Industrial Sec- 
retary of the Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of Conn., with headquarters at 
Hartford, having resigned as Man- 
ager of Industrial Relations for the 
Saginaw Shipbuilding Co. 

H. E. Wheeler, Jr., formerly with 
the Submarine Boat Corp., Newark, 
N. J., is now Director of Personnel 
for the Powers Accounting Machine 
Co., Brooklyn. 

The Pacific Coast has claimed 
Edgar R. Perry, formerly head of the 
Industrial Relations Department of 
the Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester. 
He is now with Bullock’s, a Los An- 
geles Department Store. 

Roy L. Davis has joined the forces 
of the American Cinema Corporation, 
New York. He was formerly with 
J. W. Dietz, in the Educational De- 
partment of the Western Electric Co., 
that City. 

R. B. Strimple is still in the rubber 
business, having left the Mason Tire 
and Rubber Co., Kent, O., to become 
Manager of Industrial Relations for 
the Erie Tire and Rubber Co., San- 
dusky. 

H. H. Griggs has resigned as Man- 
ager of Industrial Relations of Morris 
& Co., Chicago, to become Employ- 
ment Manager for the Northwestern 
Terra Cotta Co., that city. 

The Saginaw Products Company, 
Saginaw, Mich., started a real live 
plant publication in April. E. F. 
Vogt, head of the Personnel Depart- 
ment, is editor. A prize of $25 is 
offered hourly rate workers for the 
best name. 

Names of twelve of the “Old 
Guard” of the Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Company, will be inscribed 
on the four clock chimes, to hang in 
the tower of the warehouse of the 
new Goodyear plant at Los Angeles. 
One woman is included in the list, 
which is headed by F. A. Seiberling 
and P. W. Litchfield. 

Willard E. Hotchkiss, formerly 
Labor Manager of the National 
Wholesale Tailors’ Association, with 
headquarters in Chicago, has been 
chosen National Director of the Na- 
tional Federation of Clothing Manu- 
facturers, with headquarters in Chi- 
cago. Branch offices are located at 
— Baltimore and New York 

ity. 


Philip B. Kraft, formerly with the 
Standard Air Craft Corporation, has 
joined the forces of the American 
Motors Corporation, Plainfield, N. J. 

Dr. W. A. Riddell has resigned 
from the Department of Labour, To- 
ronto, Canada, to accept a position in 
the International Labour Office un- 
der the League of Nations. Dr. Rid- 
dell is an Associate Member of the 
7, ee a 

Louis W. Kerberg has resigned as 
Employment Manager of the Platt 
Iron Works, Dayton, Ohio, to accept 
a similar position with the Robbins 
& Myers Co., Springfield, that state. 
He also has resigned as Secretary of 
the Dayton group, his successor being 
G. C. Weaver, Employment Manager, 
The Domestic Engineering Co. 

C. J. Dollen, Arthur Van Etten and 
Mrs. Ann Husband, all graduates of 
the Employment Managers’ Course 
at the University of Rochester, are 
connected with the Rochester Bureau 
of Employment, New York State De- 
partment of Labor. Mr. Dollen heads 
the Rochester Bureau. 

N. D. Hubbell has resigned as 
Director of Employment for W. J. 
Rainey, Allentown, Uniontown, Pa., 
to become General Manager of the 
Davis Automatic Cradle Mfg. Co., 
that city. He also becomes an offi- 
cial of the concern. 

Roland Cole, formerly with the 
American Bank Service Association, 
Cleveland, has joined the editorial 
force of Printer’s Ink, with head- 
quarters in New York City. 


WHAT THE MAGAZINES OFFER 


FACTORY (May 15)— 

Good Factory _ a Through Com- 

tition. 
y Share Profits? 

Trends in Management. 

Lincoln Motor Production Plan. 

ys Arrangements That Don’t Upset 

in 

FACTORY (June 10— 

Your Housing Problem. 

Making Partners of Workers. 

Lincoln Motor Production Plan. 

Determining Productive Time. 
THE SURVEY (May 22)— 

What Are the Steel Strike Facts? 

Training Federation Leaders. 

Old Age Pension for Federal Employees. 

Removing Social Barriers by Zoning. 
THE SURVEY (May 29)— 

Why ened. eeen | in Kansas? 
THE NATION (May 2 

Labor and Ba hy to > the Transportation 


Act 
PRINTERS INK (May 6)— 
Advertising for Labor. 
LAW AND LABOR (May 1920)— 
Open Shop Contract Between Employers. 
Statement of Principles on Industrial Rela- 
tions of National State Manufacturers’ 
Associations. 
Espployee puapoasentation Plan G. E. Ca., 


THE BULLETIN of the A. G. C. of America 
ay)— 
Construction Wages in Fifty Cities. 
THE NEW REPUBLIC (May 26)— 
Non-partisan Labor. 
The peectgpmenes and the Boss. 
FORBES (May 29)— 
Plan Has Doubled Production. 
Pays to Test Your Stenographers 
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PROFITS 

Is the social system, in which pro- 
fit is one of the mainsprings of in- 
dustry, merely organized selfishness? 
Are the profits of the men who risk 
their capital in industry merely 
filched from the returns that would 
otherwise fall to sharers in produc- 
tion? So one would judge from many 
utterances of men who have not 
taken the time to consider the solid 
facts of the world about them, or 
who have worn the blinders of some 
elaborate, fine-spun theory. 

Let the man of common sense and 
level-headed judgment study for him- 
self how profits work out, study the 
question fairly and in perspective, 
and what will he find? He will dis- 
cover that while there are men who 
have made profits out of the suffering 
or the weakness of their fellows, and 
who are parasites on the body politic, 
still such men constitute a very small 
percentage, and in the overwhelming 
proportion of business the man who 
is making profits is working for the 
community’s good as well as his own, 
and is adding to the wealth of the 
nation infinitely more than he takes 
from it. Will he not conclude that 
profit-making is not necessarily pro- 
fiteering, any more than eating is not 
necessarily gluttony? Will he not 
find that wherever profit-making is 
to be condemned, it is a question of 
source and method. 

By and large, profit-making, far 
from being harmful to society, is 
essential to the progress and welfare 
of all the people. 

Perhaps some day a race of men 
will be evolved or invented who will 
work, year in and year out, at the 
common tasks as well as in the great 
emergencies of life, simply for the 
good of the community, regardless 
of how they fare themselves or of 
what their neighbors are contribut- 
ing to the common fund. But so long 
as our present human type of man— 
that is ourselves — inhabits this 
earth, the connection between work 
and rewards must be made clear, the 
stimulus of personal and family gain 
must be applied to induce sustained 
and vigorous effort. This does not 
means that there is not need and 
room for unselfish devotion, for 
kindly help, for sacrifice, in our pro- 
gress through life. It simply means 
that society cannot afford to do with- 
out personal incentive, if output is to 
keep up with the constantly growing 
demand. 

Profit is simply the premium paid 
by society for the best organization 
of its resources. The man who can 
get industry out of the rut, who can 
find a short cut to what people want, 
who can gather round him capable 
lieutenants, who can put the square 
peg in the square hole, who can stop 
Wastes and leaks, who knows when 
and where to buy and sell, will make 
profits for himself and progress for 


his fellows. Others will follow where 
he has pioneered. His improved 
methods become part of mankind’s 
common stock. He has added to the 
nation’s wealth, not subtracted 

The result is cheaper goods, better 
goods, more goods. His gain, indi- 
vidually it may be, but none the less 
really, is the community’s gain. The 
community’s share of the comforts 
and necessities of life will be greater 
because of the effort of such a man. 
Each man’s small fraction of this 
prosperity is greater than would be 
his equal share under an unprogres- 
sive organization of society, which 
would be but an equal share of stag- 
nation and poverty. 

The business man who is not mak- 
ing profits is not thereby proved a 
philanthropist. He may, indeed, be 
doing good service, blazing some new 
trail, trying one of the countless ex- 
periments that are necessary before 
the right method is discovered. 

Nor are profits wholly taken out of 
industry. Part, of course, go to meet 
the wise or unwise consumption of 
their makers, but, particularly in 
America, a great part is at once re- 
invested, turned back into the busi- 
ness to extend the plant, or put into 
some new enterprise, employing more 
men and giving market for more 
materials. 

Profits may be made out of other 
men’s loss, by grinding down the 
wage-earner, cheating the consumer, 
or taking advantage of a nation’s 
stress. Such practices can be fought, 
are being fought, but a fight against 
extortion is not an argument against 
profit-making. Profits, again, even 
when earned in ways that benefit 
one’s fellows, may be out of propor- 
tion to the effort or capacity involved. 

The answer is, open wide the door 
of opportunity, give every man his 
chance, and the disproportion will 
disappear. But the man who pro- 
poses to do away with the profits is 
not only advocating his own injury, 
but the destruction of society. — A. 
W. Booster. 


EMPLOYMENT OFFICE 

Contrary to opinions held by some 
individuals and frequently expounded 
at more or less length at the Employ- 
ment Office, the duty of the depart- 
ment is not to give jobs to people 
wanting jobs, this being a result 
rather than cause. In so far as pos- 
sible, suitable and capable people are 
employed to do such work as the 
Yard has to offer. 

This Shipyard enjoys an enviable 
reputation in many respects. Our 
boast, ‘““‘We Build Good Ships Here,” 
has been sustained by production for 
many years. While equipment and 
material have been a factor, the lar- 
ger credit belongs to the personnel of 
the Yard. Upon the Employment 
Office rests a part of the responsi- 
bility of maintaining this high stand- 


ADVERTISING 

Members of a number of groups 
have awakened to the fact that a con- 
siderable portion of the advertising 
they were doing in local papers was 
reacting to defeat the ends desired. 
The subject has been discussed at 
length by at least two groups and in 
both instances resolutions were 
passed, recommending that display 
advertising for workers be_discon- 
tinued and that advertising used be 
limited to a certain number of lines 
of small type. One group recom- 
mended that the advertising man- 
agers of the city dailies be requested 
to refuse advertising from concerns 
outside of the local territory, which 
tended to take the workers out of 
that territory, or if the actual separa- 
tion was not caused, would tend to 
create an unrest because of the men- 
tion of higher wages than was being 
paid in that particular locality. It 
was also recommended that members 
of the group refrain from mentioning 
wages in advertising used. 





ard. The ultimate goal is to put a 
person on each job who does his work 
and does it right. The success of the 
whole depends on the performance of 
the individual. 

The Employment Department be- 
ing advised as to need for help, se- 
lects persons for the jobs open. Em- 
ployment forms are used which place 
the employee on the rolls of this 
office, of the department for which 
employed, and of the Timekeepers’ 
and the Cashiers’ Offices. Persons 
leaving the employ of the Company 
are cleared from all rolls in like man- 
ner. 

A record of a new employee is 
made at this office, which becomes a 
part of his permanent service record 
and is kept on file, a copy of this 
record being filed with the Cashier. 
These records are referred to when 
arranging transfers or promotions, 
or when a previous employee applies 
for re-employment. ; 

Various tabulated records and re- 
ports are a part of the work of this 
department. There is necessarily a 
large amount of correspondence. 

The Employment Department is a 
Service Department for the em- 
ployees. Assistance is given in se- 
curing rooms and board, houses and 
apartments, Information of general 
nature is furnished. Street car 
tickets are purchased from the Street 
Railway Company, and sold daily 
during the noon hour without profit 
or compensation. The editing of 
“The Shipbuilder” is a service of this 
department. 

During the year 1918 over 38,000 
persons were given individual atten- 
tion, exclusive of the Emergency 
Fleet listing and questionnaire work, 
which was handled for about 5,000 
employees of draft age.—‘The Ship- 
builder.” 
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NEW ENGLAND PAPER 
COMPANY HAS CONTROL 
OF ENTIRE VILLAGE 


Employees of the Strathmore Pa- 
per Company, Woronoco, Mass., en- 
joy the distinction of having a whole 
village practically to themselves. 
When the Company took over No. 1 
Mill in 1904, there went with it a 
chapel, general store building, board- 
ing house, club house and a number 
of buildings in various stages of use- 
fulness. In 1912, the Company be- 
gan to build houses and are still add- 
ing a few every year, although the 
cost today is double what it was at 
the start. The management started 
out with these ideas in mind: 

The houses should be attractive, 
both inside and out, and be provided 
with modern conveniences; the de- 
velopment should not be a money- 
making proposition, but rents should 
be as low as possible. 

A fixed schedule of rents was 
established, based upon employees’ 
earnings. Six class of houses were 
designed. None were to be sold, as 
it was wished to keep the town free 
from eye-sores, because of its scenic 
beauty. The types decided upon 
were: 

Class 1—Two family, double cot- 
tage or semi-detached. Bight rooms 
and bath, steam heat. 

Class 2—Two-family, 
the other. 
stea mheat. 

Class 3—Four-family, two families 


one above 
Five rooms and bath, 


on both first and second floors. Five 
rooms and bath. 
Class 4—Four-family, unit type, 


two rooms first floor, two rooms sec- 
ond floor. Four rooms and bath. 
Class 5—Four-family, two families 
first and second floors. Four rooms. 
Class 6—Four-family, two families 
first and second floors. Three rooms. 
At the start the charges ranged 
from $1.50 per week to $4.50 per 
week. The rates are now slightly 
higher. A few cottages of six and 
seven rooms have been erected for 
mill executives and department heads. 
The rectangular or box type of out- 
line has been followed on account of 
simplicity and practicability of de- 
sign and low cost. For the most part 
side walls have been shingled and 
stained in browns or grens. In some 
of the latter houses, wide clapboards 
have been used and a trial is being 
given stucco overplaster board. Red 
cedar shingles roofing was used, but 
asphalt shingles are now being used 
because of their superior fire resist- 
ing qualities. Foundation walls are 
of field stone, concrete or cobble 
stone, laid in cement mortar. The 
majority of underpinings and ex- 
posed chimneys are of cobble stones. 
The houses have been grouped in 
four districts, according to class. At 
the outset each one of these districts 
was studied and a layout was made 
which could be followed in the de- 


velopment of that particular locality. 

A complete electric lighting system 
was installed in 1913. Town or 
spring water is piped into each house 
and a modern sewerage system per- 
mits the use of sanitary plumbing 
throughout. Granolithic sidewalks 
have been built for the main thor- 
oughfares. 

The surroundings of the mills and 
houses are kept attractive by means 
of shrubbery, flowers, ivy and well 
kept lawns and hedges. To stimu- 
late interest in keeping the yards in 
good condition, prizes have been 
given and some very fine lawns and 
flower gardens have resulted. 

To care for the mental develop- 
ment of the youngsters of school age, 
a modern four room school has been 
built. A Village Council, composed 
of seven members, two of them 
women, was recently authorized by 
the Company. All persons over 138 
who have resided in the town six 
months before an election, may vote. 

Members elected for the 2 year 
term must be able to read and write 
English and have lived in the Village 
twelve months before the election. 
The Paper Company is represented 
by three officers and division heads. 

At the outset, an eight per cent. 
gross return was figured on from the 
rents. The cost of the houses only 
being figured because of the cheap- 
ness of the land. Increasing costs 
have wiped out this return and the 
proposition is now a losing one. 


TULANE UNIVERSITY 
COURSE METHODS NEW 
BUT CREATE INTEREST 


Perhaps the first course for execu- 
tives in a single industry to be given 
in the United States, was that given 
at Tulane University, New Orleans, 
recently. Under the direction of 
Dean Morton A. Aldrich and Prof. 
Edward D. Jones, the executives in 
charge of labor in out-of-town saw 
mills were invited to attend a series 
of eight all-day Saturday conferences 
on Employment Problems. 

The plan was built around the idea 
that the executive is primarily con- 
cerned with and interested in his 
own plant conditions and that most 
men hate to be lectured to but love 
to discuss. Each member of the con- 
ference was asked to make a survey 
of his own mill, giving his attention 
to one head of this survey each week. 
When they came together on Satur- 
day, they compared and discussed the 
methods used in their respective 
mills. Asa basis for this survey and 
discussion, each man was given a set 
of questions for each sub-head of his 
survey. With these questions as a 
basis all the men had thought syste- 
matically over the same problems be- 
fore they came to the conference. 

Not a man was absent without 
good excuse and the questions 


MAGNETO CORPORATION 
ANNOUNCES A GROUP 
LIFE INSURANCE PLAN 


The American Bosch Magneto 
Corporation of Springfield, Mass., 
has announced an insurance plan, 
combining a group life insurance 
with sickness and accident benefits. 
All employees who have been in the 
continuous emplcy of the corporation 
for sixty days or more are eligible. 
Each employee joining receives a life 
insurance policy of $500, with addi- 
tional insurance of $100 for each 
added year of service, the maximum 
amount being $1,000. 

Four classes of disability benefits 
range from weekly payments of $9.00 
to $20.00, it being optional with the 
employee to which class he shall be- 
long, provided he does not select a 
class which pays him a weekly in- 
demnity of more than 75% of his 
average weekly wage. The benefits 
cover a period of twenty-six weeks, 
beginning on the eighth day of ill- 
ness. If an employee is disabled for 
a period of four weeks or more, the 
plan is retroactive to the beginning 
of disability. Benefits are not paid 
in cases coming under the classifica- 
tions included in the Workmen’s 
Compensation Law of Massachusetts. 

All employees, whether members 
of the Mutual Benefit and Insurance 
Association or not, are entitled with- 
out charge to the services of a full 
time doctor, who also will visit the 
families of the employees if called 
upon. Two nurses aid in giving 
treatments and dressings, and inves- 
tigate absenteeism. A dentist is at 
the plant five mornings a week, the 
services being free, with a small 
charge for material only. 

The corporation also has offered 
five thousand shares of stock at $100 
a share to employees. Subscriptions 
are payable in twenty-five consecu- 
tive monthly installments, on the 
fifteenth of each month,ending with 
the payments on April 15, 1922. 
The subscriber will receive the cur- 
rent dividends, less interest, at the 
rate of 5% on the unpaid portion of 
the subscription. If employment is 
terminated before April 15, 1922, the 
cash for the total amount of the in- 
stallments paid is returned 


A twenty-four hour service has 
been started in the cafeteria operated 
by the Washburn Crosby Mills, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 





aroused so much interest that the 
Saturdays were not long enough to 
discuss them all. Rail connections 
are not the best in the South and 
many of the men spent one entire 
night coming and another returning, 
frequently without sleepers. If un- 
der these conditions busy men will 
give their time and strength, there 
is no doubt but that the conferences 
were a success, 
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GENERAL POLICY OF WHITE 
MOTOR COMPANY 


1. Organization properly planned with re- 
lated functions and responsibilities definitely 
outlined. All positions filled with capable 
men, thoroughly in harmony with the general 
policy of the management. : ’ 

2. Production consistent with plant invest- 
ment, inventories and personnel. Production 
planned to secure maximum results. Proper 
control of all purchases, stores and inventories. 
Simple but practical cost system. Control of 
all maintenance and plant repairs necessary to 
keep production to standard. 

3. LABOR. 


a) Wages consistent to living cost and 
based on the buying power of the 
dollar. 

b) Proper working hours. ws 

c) Satisfactory working conditions, 
Clean Factory. 

Sanitary facilities. 
Machinery safeguarded. 
Proper ventilation. 
First aid hospital. 
drinking water. s 
Wholesome food (factory kitchen). 

d) Absolutely no discrimination against 
any nationality, creed or organiza- 
tion. 

e) Preference shown to married men, 
men above thirty years of age and 
to men living in Cleveland or 
Cleveland district. . 

4. Committee system in shop to insure a 
square deal to employees and to keep the 
policy of the company directly before the em- 
ployees. "i 

5. Censorship of employees quitting or dis- 
charged under various superintendents who in- 
terview all employees leaving foe any reason. 

6. Factory paper or book, published month- 
ly, giving management and employees alike an 
opportunity to ress themselves. 

Proper ilities for safeguarding health 
of employees and physicians to render assist- 
ance and advice when needed. 

8. Training of ambitious, capable employees 
for advancement to higher positions. 

9. Information bureau—rendering legal and 
financial advice to camapem, also special in- 
formation and _ recor concerning Liberty 
Bonds, Thrift Stamps, Income Tax rts, 

10. Benefit Society operated by employees 
to insure financial protection in time of sick- 
ness or death. 


Social and amusement fea such as band 
orchestra, baseball t indoor baseball 
league, annual outing, dancing and other 


sports in season. 

The items in the above tabulation of White 
Motor policies have been arran in the or- 
der of their importance to production. 

Organization in any walk of life is essential ; 
and in any venture, whether industrial, social 
er business, the organization is the foundation 
upon which rests the success or failure of the 
undertaking. 

Great care and sound judgment have been 
used in this case to select capable men who 
are thoroughly in harmony with the general 

licies of the management. It is this particu- 
ar point, the possession of a homogeneous 
administrative body, that is the foremost con- 
sideration and one of the most valuable assets 
of the White Motor Company. 

Production is the greatest essential in a 
factory. For the whole community to main- 
tain a comfortable and humane standard of 
living it is necessary for every man in the 
community to produce consistently, otherwise 
there will not be — wealth to go around. 
The generally accepted idea and fear of over- 
production is at bottom unsound and should 
not enter into the policy of either management 
or employees. There really can be no such 
thing as over-production in industry. The 
term is merely a negative expression of the 
phenomenon of under-consumption. Produc- 
tion means the creation of wealth. Without 
Production a community will be without 
wealth, and so will experience depression due 
to under-consumption. 

Production must first be arranged consist- 
ently with plant investment, inventories and 
personnel. ey must be well balanced to 
attain maximum results for employees and 
management. Such activities as purchasing, 
stores, inventories, cost systems, maintenance 
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and plant repairs, over which productive labor 
has no control and in the opinion of the man- 
agement has no desire to be bothered with, 
are arranged to keep production standard and 
at a maximum. In this way it is made possi- 
ble to earn the greatest amount with least ex- 
ertion and to build up a secure future for the 
employees in the factory, = | . 

After the proper organization is established 
and maximum production arranged for, the 
first and most important consideration is 
“Labor.” ; 2 

The highest possible wage on a straight time 
basis without bonuses, premiums or “profit 
sharing” is paid employees. The factors in- 
strumental in estabiishing the wage scale are 
cost of living and amount of production. It 
is the licy of the management always to 
study the future from all angles, and make 
the White Motor Company a safe workshop, 
and a part of every employee’s home. _ 

ond in importance to wages paid, in the 
mind of the average workman, are working 
hours. These must also be regulated by the 
relation of earnings to living cost, and by pro- 
duction, holding to the margin of safety be- 
tween too long hours which result in ineffi- 
ciency, and under-production which endangers 
the future operation of the plant. It is the 
belief of the management that a community 
derives the highest benefit, social and eco- 
nomic, from maximum production paid for at 
a maximum safe wage rate, with hours —— 
lated accordingly to afford an opportunity for 
general development of the man outside the 
factory. : : 

When these prime considerations are cared 
for, the remaining features, as outlined above, 
are taken up and adjusted, with the co-opera- 
tion of the employees, in the order of import- 
ance in which they appear. 


The Harlan Plant of the Bethle- 
hem Shipbuilding Company each 
week publishes its labor require- 
ments in the plant publication, ‘“‘The 
Harlan News.” 





GENERAL MOTORS PLAN 
FOR SAVING 

The high rate of interest paid, the 
two for one returns to those who stay 
for the five years’ peri and the 
liberal life insurance feature, consti- 
tute a triple argument in favor of the 
General Motors Saving and paid-up 
life insurance plan. 

Deposits draw interest from the 
first of the month following the date 
the deposits are made. Deposits, 
which may be of any sum desired by 
the employee, provided it does not 
exceed ten per cent. of the wage, or 
a total of $300 a year, begin to re- 
ceive monthly credits from the In- 
vestment Fund one year after the 
first deposit in the class year is made. 
Interest is compounded semi-yearly 
at six per cent. 

The paid-up insurance feature of 
the plan is most liberal. No physical 
examinations are required and a par- 
ticipant in the savings plan automa- 
tically insures his life. The amount 
of life insurance depends upon the 
amount of his savings within the 
class year. Should death occur at 
any time after entering a class and 
within the five year period, two dol- 
lars will be paid the family or other 
chosen beneficiary for every dollar 
the participant pays into the savings 
fund. The beneficiaries also will re- 
ceive the interest that has accumu- 
lated up to the time of death. The 
following table shows the amount of 
insurance that would be paid off if 
death should occur at or near the six 
months periods when interest is cred- 
ited on a monthly deposit of $5. The 
insurance value for the first six 
months would be $60.76 or twice the 
amount of the deposits, plus the in- 
terest. 

Insurance value after 1 year, $123.34 


1% yre. 127.04 
se se sé 2 iif 130.84 
“ se ‘ 2 wy oii 134.76 
“ se sé 3 sé 138.80 
é se “e 3% oe 142.96 
se oe sé 4 “ 147.24 
“6 se se 4% a 151.66 
se “e “e 5 sé 156.20 
“e ‘ “ 5 oe 160.88 


The insurance ceases at the end of 
the sixth year, when the whole 
amount, or $165.70, is collectable. 
The total payment by the employee 
was made in the first year, $60 in all. 


CASE WORKERS 

The curtailment about July 1 of 
the New York Home Service of the 
American Red Cross will make avail- 
able for industry about eighty case 
workers. The Red Cross has at- 
tracted men and women with rich 
and colorful backgrounds and the ex- 
periences which they have been un- 
dergoing since joining that organiza- 
tion should have ably fitted them for 
industrial service. If you are inter- 
ested we will place you in touch with 
some of those soon to be available. 
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A FEW HINTS FOR 
CONCERNS HAVING 
LIBRARY IN VIEW 


(Continued from April Personnel) 


The list given below completes the 
titles of the books in the library of 
the Retail Credit Association, At- 
lanta, the first of which were given 
in our April number. 


LETTER WRITING. 


Business Correspondence—Bean, B. C. 

Correct Business Letter Writing and Business 
English—Baker, J. 7 

Cutting the “Bunk” Out of Business Letters, 
No. 1—Wiers, C. R. 

Effective Business Letters—Gardner, E. H. 

How to Deal With Human Nature in Business 
—Cody, Sherwin. 

How to Write a Business Letter—Wiers, C. P. 

Putnam’s Correspondence Hand Book—Put- 
nam Co. 

What My Experiences With Two Million Cus- 
tomers Have Taught Me—Wiers, C. P. 

Writer’s Desk Book—Orcutt, Wm. D. 


MANAGEMENT. 
(Employment) 
Ability to Handle Men—Dockrell, T. E. 
Buying Brains—Stein, Leon. 
she Manual—Blackford, Dr. Katherine 


Hiring the Worker—Kelly, R. W. 

Personnel and Employment Problems—‘An- 
nals”’ of American Academy of Political So- 
cial Science, May, 1916 

Steadying Bee © illets, J. H. 


MANAGEMENT. 
(General 
American Office—Schulze, W. 
Business of Government Municipal—Sparks 
Business Organization and Combination, an 
Select List of References—Haney, L 4 
Efficiency as a Basis for Operation and Wages 
Emerson, Harrington. 

Executive and His Control of Men, The— 
Gowin, E. B. 

Friendly Talks to Managers—Bunn, P. V. 

Graphic Pe for Presenting Facts—Brin- 
ton, 

How to Deal With Human Nature in Business 
—Cody, Sherwin. 

How to Manage An Office—(Pub. by A. W. 
Shaw, N. Y.) 

How to Syotematize the the Day’s Work—(Pub. 
by A. Shaw, N. Y.) 

How to Talk Business to Win—(Pub. by A. 
W. Shaw, N. Y.) 

Human Chemicals—Dreier, Thomas. 

Human Factor in Works Management—Hart- 
ness, James. 

Imagination in Business—Deland, L. 

Influencing Men in Business—Scott, W. D. 

——, Efficiency Methods — Knoeppel, 


Introduction to Business Organization—Spar- 
ong, 5 E. 

Job e Man, The Boss, The—Blackford, Dr. 

atherine, M. H. 

Making of a ye inbotham, H. M. 

Management—Gilbreth, F B. 

Motion Study—Gilbreth F. B. 

New Business—Tipper, Harry. 

Office Management—Galloway, Lee. 

Office Organization and Management, Includ- 
ing Secretarial Work—Dicksee, L. 

Office Training for Stenographers—So Relle, 

Progressive Business Men—Marden, O. S. 

Record and Cost De artment—Wheeler, Ss. S. 

Rules of the Game, The—Lewis St. Elmo. 
Shop Management—Taylor, F. we’ 

Straight ‘Talks on a ey Wm. 

Success in Business—Rose, Wm. G. 

Thoughts on Business—Warren, W. P. 

Transaction of Business—Helps, Sir Arthur 

og, Ses David E.) 

Twelve rincipals of Efficiency — Emerson, 
Harrington. 


Will in Salesmanship, The—Haddock, F. C. 
MANAGEMENT. 
(Scientific) 
Aqglied Motheds of Scientific Management— 
rkhurst, F. A. 


Hardest Problems in Managing—Murphy, 
How Scientific Management ” ye ope *he 
System Co. 


Making 4 An } epee Analysis of Business— 


Maneey a the Executive Mind—Robinson, 
Arthur 
Primer of Scientific Management — Gilbreth, 


Principals of Scientific Management—Taylor, 
Psychology of Management — Gilbreth, Mrs. 


Scientific Management—Drury, H. B. 

Scientific Management and Railroads—Bran- 
deis, L. D. 

Scientific Selection and Assignment of Men in 
+ a ae of An Organization—Blackford, 

What Makes a Factory Great—Purinton, E. E. 

PSYCHOLOGY. 

Applied Mental Efficiency—Orr, T. V. 

Art of Success, The—Knowlson, T. S. 

Art of Thinking, The—Knowlson, T. S. 

Business i, —Knowlson, T. S. 

Memory and the Executive Mind—Robinsin, 


Psychology and Industrial Efficiency — Mun- 
sterberg, ~ ‘0. 


Psycholo aily Life—Seashore, C. E. 
Study of pepteens in Men, A—Larned, J. N. 
Thinking and Learning to Think—Schaeffer, 


m7 Grind and How to Use It—Atkinson, 
WwW. W. 


THRIFT. 
Art of Saving—Blodgett, Harvey C. 
Book of Thrift—MacGregor, T. 
Boy from Missouri Valley, The—Hubbard, E. 
Economy—Marden, O 
How to Save Money—Fowler, zs. &% 
Thrift—Hall, Bolton. 


TRAVEL—DESCRIPTION. 

Across the Continent, by the Lincoln Highway 
—Gladding, Effie P. 

Alaska Days with John er hat Ss. H. 
America of the Americans—Shelley, 
An Inland Voyage—Stevenson, R. L. 
Continent of ortenity—Ciask, F. E. 
Country of the Dwarfs e—Du Chaillu, P. B. 
Different West, The—Bostwick, A. E. 
Hawaii, Past and Present—Castle Wm. P., Yn 
History of Civilization in England—Buc e, 


H. 
How I Found Livingston—Stanley, Sir H. M. 
os xe Wanderings in Africa, A—Seions, 


In the Oregon Govatey~Pinem, G. P. 
Klondike Clan—Y Young, § 
= he the Long ight, The—Du Chaillu, 


Our National rg John. 
wary in 1916—Graham, S. G. 
irit of America, The-Van te H. 
Tice of the Labrador—Grenfell _ Ww. = 
Tenderfoot with Pea: , A—Borup, 
Through the Grand anyon beat "Wyoming to 
Mexico—Kolb, 
Travels with a Donke ej—Stevenson, R. L. 
Tourists California, The—Wood, Ruth K. 
Uncle Sam’s Modern Miracles—Du Puy, W. A. 
Cpe, Reaches of the Amazon—Woodroffe, 


Your United States—Bennett, Arnold. 


USE OF TIME. 


After Hours—Howatt, J. R. 

a and Her Home, The—Hil- 
is 

Concentration, the Secret of Success—Seton, 
uli 

E eaten and the Larger Life—Henderson, 


as. 

Exercise and Rest—Gulick, L. H. 

Getting the Right Start—Lewis, E. St. Elmo. 
How to Improve the Memory— Lawrence, E. G. 
Hour of Opportunity, a O. S. 
Human Equipment—Griggs, 

Human Progress—Griggs, oe 


Increasing Home Dine) -Bruere, M. B. 
Inventors and Money Makers—Taussig, F. W. 
Increasing Human Efficiency in Business — 


Scott D. 
Office Training for Stenographers—So Relle, 
Progressive Business Man, The—Marden, O.S. 
Self-Culture Through the Vocation—Griggs, 
Self-Investment—Marden, O. S. 
Self-Cultivation in English—Palmer, G. H. 
Selling Things—Marden, Ss. 
Seven Joys of Reading—Pub. by W. H. Wil- 
son Co., White Plains, N. Y. 


Succeeding With What You Have—Schwab, 
Chas. M 


Surveying My Day—Hopf, H. A. 
Use of the Margin, The—Griggs, E. H. 


WOMAN IN BUSINESS. 
Ambitious Woman in Business, The—Rosen- 
blatt, Anne. 
Commercial Work and Training for Girls— 
Eaton, Jeannette. 
a Day Business for Women — Wilbur, 
ary 
Increasing Home Efficiency—Bruere, M. B. 
Making a Business Woman—Monroe, A. S. 
New House Keepin hinge og Seem 
Vocation for Girls—Weaver, E. 
Ways of a Woman—tTarbell, Ida M. 


MISCELLANEOUS AND REFERENCE. 


Aida C.oene)— Vent, G. 

Alhambra, The—Irvi Washington. 

American Bible—Hub ard, Mrs. erbert, 

Anal + = queen Dr. Kather- 
ine 

Art of Extempore Focshing—Heeinin L. E. M. 

Back Yard Garden'ng—Best, Th os. R. 

Book Lover, The—Baldwin, — 

Boris Godunoff (Libretto)—Moussorgsky. 

Business Ne nization and Combination — 
Haney, L 

Carmen (Libretto) —Bizet. 

Cigarettist, The—Hubbard, E. 

Crowds— . S 

Crows, Jr.— G. S. 

Cyrano de Bergerac (Libretto) — Damrosch, 
Walter. 

Day at the Office (Magazine Clipping) — 
Purinton, E. 

L’Elisir d’Amore (Libretto)—Donizetti. 
Encyclopedia of e Riaatio— wee, Emily. 

Etiquette of Today—Ordway, Edith B 

First Hundred ousand, ¥ yt Tan 
(Bieth, J. H.) 

Francesca da Rimini (Libretto) — Zandoni, 

ccard 
aa (Song Offerings) a Rabin- 


Great Stone Face—Hawthorne, 
Guide to the Opera—Singleton, | 
Home Medical Library — Winslow, Kenelin, 


House on Henry “Street, Lag a en Lillian D. 
~ . to Read Character in andwriting — 


. M. 
Tl Seeetiens (Libretto) —Verdi, G. 
K6nigskinder (Libretto)—Humperdinck, E. 
L’Amore dei Tre Re (Libretto —Montemezzi. 
La Tosca ee needy ty 
Law asa penmge—aien, © 
Mademoiselle, Miss—An: 
Magic Flute (Libretto)—Mozart 
Man Without a po ale, E. E. 
Manon Lescout (Libretto)—Puccini. 
Masters of Space—Towers, W. 
Most Important estion in the World, Is 
Mankind Advan ee © P. M. 
My Lady of the Cahoney Corner — Irvine, 


Alex. 
My Second Year of the War—Palmer, Fred- 


eric 

Official Hotel Red Book (1918). 

Our Telephone Service—Hubbard, Elbert. 

President’s War M Wilson, Woodrow. 

Principles of Economics—Seager, H. R. 

Principles of Political Economy_—Gide Chas. 

Public Schools and Women in Office Service, 
e—(Under the direction of May Allison). 

Public ee J. A. 

Record an t Department—Wheeler, S. S. 

Rigoletto y FR i, G. 

= — Primer of Parliamentary Law — 


a 
Rutai ibaa of Omar Khayyam—Fitzgerald, Ed- 


rans.). 
Semeen a Delilah (Libretto)—Saint Saens. 
Siegfried (Libretto)— jagner, R. 
- < ee in England and * America—Wells, 


Sonnambula Choe) — Ste. 

Standard Operas—Upton, G. 

Tales of Hoffman atontts)— Offenback. 

Treatise on the Incorporation and Organiza- 
tion of Corporations—Frost, T. G. 

ha ay ty Practical Character Reader—Vaught, 


Vocation and Learning—Munsterberg, Hugo. 

What Books to Read and How to Read— 
Pryde, David. 

What Is Nationality?—Ruyssen, Theodore. 
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WITH 


Members of the Indianapolis Coun- 
cil of the I. R. A. A., voted at their 
last meeting to limit classified adver- 
tising to three inches each. 

The Toledo Employment Managers’ 
Club has changed its name to the In- 
dustrial Relations Association of 
Toledo, Ohio. They are rapidly add- 
ing to the membership. 

The Employment Managers’ Asso- 
ciation of Syracuse, has reorganized 
and elected the following officers: 
President, G. M. Curtis, Solvay Pro- 
cess Co.; Vice-President, G. S. Dut- 
cher, H. H. Franklin Mfg. Co.; Sec- 
retary, C. L. Nickelson II, Pass & 
Seymour, Inc.; Treasurer, George 
B. Merriam, Brown-Lipe-Chapin Co. 
Thirty-two firms are represented in 
the group. 

Reading, Pa. employment and per- 
sonnel men have organized under the 
name of the Industrial Relations 
Association of Berks County. The 
officers are: President, Andrew A. 
Sipsky, Reading Iron Co.; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Charles T. Miley, Carpenter 
Steel Co.; Secretary-Treasurer, P. B. 
Weidner Manufacturers’ Association. 

The Baltimore group has elected 
the following officers for the coming 
year: President, W. H. Vickers, Con- 
solidated Gas Co.; Vice-President, 


THE LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS 


Ralph W. Immel, Baltimore Copper 
Smelting and Rolling Co.; Secretary- 
Treasurer, J. A. Muir, 26 Merry- 
mount Road, Roland Park, Balti- 
more. 


George Wilder Cartwright, former 
Senator from California, spoke to an 
audience of foremen and higher 
executives at the Jersey City Club, 
Jersey City, N. J., on May 6, on ‘The 
Mutual Interests of Labor and Capi- 
tal’. The meeting was under the 
direction of the Jersey City group. 


Harry N. Clarke, President of the 
Corte-Scope Company, Cleveland, one 
of the speakers at the Chicago Con- 
vention, gave his impressions of the 
Convention at a meeting of the 
Cleveland Group, on Friday evening, 
June 4. 


C. H. Weiser and his bunch of 
hustlers told the home-staying mem- 
brs of the St. Louis group how they 
landed the 1921 Convention, at the 
monthly session on June 2. 


“Present Conditions Affecting the 
Wage of Industrial Workers in the 
Bay District’, was the subject dis- 
cussed at the June meeting of the 
Service and Employment Managers’ 
Association of California, held in 
Oakland. 


Meriden, Conn., has joined the 
rapidly growing list of cities having 
local groups. The first officers are: 
President, W. R. Coe, Intérnational 
Silver Co.; Vice-President, Judson C. 
Logan, Foster, Merriam & Co.; Secre- 
tary, Samuel A. Hall, Edward Miller 
& Co.; Treasurer, Harry S. Bradford, 
Miller Bros. Cutlery Co.; Chairman 
Entertainment Committee, George F. 
Croasdale, Conn. Tel. and Electric Co. 


Frank B. Gilbreth, Montclair, N. J., 
addressed the members of the Pro- 
ductions Managers’ Group of the 
Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, on 
the evening of May 13. On the eve- 
ning of May 14 the Employment Man- 
agers’ Group heard Sheldon Cary, 
Chairman of the Labor Relations 
Committee of the Chamber; Edward 
L. Greene, Secretary of the Better 
Business Commission and Richard 
Feiss discuss the labor situation in 
the city. 


Prof. John J. Coss, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and Hugh V. Reilly, editor of 
the Labor Forum of the Newark 
Ledger, were the speakers at the 
May meeting of the Newark group. 
The former’s topic was: “Employee 
Representation”, and the latter’s: 
“Trade Unionism—What It Is’’. 











THE MAKING OF 
AN EMPLOYES PUBLICATION 


A complete up-to-date SYSTEM that tells how to 


TWO RECENT PUBLICATIONS :— 
“An Aid to Americanization in 


start and carry on this new important industrial 
step in a thorough efficient manner. The result of 
two years’ study and investigation as editor of the 
PACKARD EMPLOYEES PAPER during the war. 


Expert advice and personal services rendered 
organizations on this work. 
ELMER BURRELL 


976-78 EAST GRAND BOULEVARD DETROIT, MICH. 


Industry” 
“Making the Bulletin Board 
100% Effective” 

SENT FREE ON REQUEST 


ELLIOTT INDUSTRIAL SERVICE 
14151445 WEST 36th STREET, NEW YORK 











NOTICE 
Proceedings 1920 Convention 


The Proceedings of the 1920 Convention will be 
published at the earliest possible moment. The 
price will depend on the cost of printing, but will 
probably be about $5 a copy. Each reader of Per- 
sonnel will be notified when the Proceedings are 
ready for distribution. 








“CAPITAL”, says Chet Williams, “is what a guy has 
that can be made of use to OTHER folks. 
LABOR is what he does to MAKE it useful.” 


In a NEW pamphlet, “Earning a Living’, Chet 
Williams and his wife answer “at one crack” all the 
thousands of letters that have been written them by 
working men and women about Wages, Strikes, 
Capitalism, Government Ownership, Socialism and 
Soviets. 

Single copies 25 Cents. Rates on quantities. 


BUSINESS BOOK CONCERN 
2054 Amsterdam Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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AFFILIATED GROUPS AND THEIR OFFICERS 








ATLANTIC Coast es 


ASSOCIATIO 
EMPLOYMENT MANAGERS’ BRANCH 
President 
A. Muhlhauser......... Baltimore Dry Docks 


retary 
C. S. King, 136 South 16th St., Philadelphia 


BALTIMORE 
EMPLOYMENT MANAGERS’ ASS’N 
President 
W. H. Vickers.......... ConsetiGated Gas Co, 
Secretary-Treasure 
J. A. Muir. .26 Merrymount Road, Roland Park 


BRIDGEPORT, CON 
EMPLOYMENT MANAGERS’ ASS’N 


President ‘ 

George H. Stone........ Locomobile Company 
Secretary 

BE, TE, SEs cw vcscccstseceese The Crane Co. 

BOSTON, MASS. 
EMPLOYMENT MANAGERS’ ASS'N 

President 

R. S. Quinby....Hood Rubber Co., Watertown 


tary 


Secre 
Ralph G. Wells....Room 327, 6 Beacon Street 


BUFFALO 
BUFFALO COUNCIL, I. R. A. A. 
President : 
G. P. Berner..Nat’l Aniline and Chemical Co. 
Secre — 
E. Earle Axtell. . Masonic ployment Bureau 


CHICAGO, ag 
CHICAGO COUNCIL, .-RA A. 
President 
TE. TB Bits ocanawes — Decker & Cohn 


etar 
P GC. We Dati scccecece "Central Y. M.C. A. 


CANTON, OHIO 
STARKE COUNTY EMP. MGRS. SCHOOL 


President 
C. We MeeO.- cesses Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
Alliance, Ohio 
Secretary 
J. Howard Renshaw.........2.-s0.. Box 245 


Massillon, Ohio 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
EMPLOYMENT MANAGERS’ GROUP 
hairman 
We. Geet ciccesace — & Swasey Co. 

Secreta 
S. R. Mason. .Cleveland Clember of Commerce 


CINCINNATI 
EMPLOYMENT MANAGERS’ ASS'N 
President 
Harvey N. Tuttle....... The Pollak Steel Co. 

ecretary 
Pearl A. Boyle........ Procter & Gamble Co. 


DAYTON, OHIO 
EMPLOYMENT MANAGERS’ ASS'N 


President 

, oe ee See Dayton Eng. Lab. 
Secretary 

GC. Sees knecanetccasens Delco Light Co. 
DETROIT 

EMPLOYMENT MANAGERS’ CLUB 

President 

We. BR. Waeees ic ecavaviven Solvay Process Co. 
Secretary 

George W. Grant...... Employers’ Association 


HAMILTON, OHIO 
EMPLOYMENT MANAGERS’ CLUB 


President 

es Bs ocenes American Frog and Switch Co. 
Secretary 

Joseph M. Butcher.............. Y.MaA, 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
INDIANAPOLIS COUNCIL, I. R. R. A. 
President 
Henry E. Harris........ pcre Motor Corp. 


Isabel N. Drummond. ,_- — Glove Co. 


ERSEY CITY 
NT MANAGERS ASS’N 
President 
Henry H. Keough..Great Atlantic and Pacific 
Tea Co. 
Secretary 
B. G. Schooler. .cccccos Chamber of Commerce 


EMPLOY 








Officers and Directors 
I. R. A. A. 


PHILIP J. REILLY, President 
ae ~~ en Association 
ew 
joue ¢. BOWER, Vice-President 
Westinghouse Elect. and Mfg. Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

MARK M. ONES, Executive Sec’y 
Thomas A. Edison Industries 
Orange, New Jersey 

F. C. W. PARKE , Sqeetany 
Central Y. M. 

Chicago, Ill. 

E. A. SHAY, Assistant Secretary 

Administrative Offices 


N. 

JOSEPH oi. WiILLITS, Treasurer 
University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

RALPH G. WELLS 
6 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

A. MUHLHAUSER 
Baltimore Dry Docks, Baltimore 

GEORGE P. BERNER 
Nat’l Aniline r =. Co., Buffalo 

CLARENCE S§&. 

136 So. 16th st. .» Philadelphia, Pa. 

MYRON J. JON 
oe iilinens Co., Cleveland, O. 

H. G. SHERER 
AL. Foundry and Mach. Co. 
Hamilton, Ohio 

JOSEPH W. STICKNEY 
Nordyke-Marmon Co., Indianapolis 

H. N. WOOD 
Union ~~ 4 and Signal Co. 
Swissvale, 

MONTAGUE A. “CLARK 
du Pont Co., Arlington, N. J. 

JAMES G. TATTERSALL 
wt Iron Works, Niagara Falls 

F. JOHNSON 
Taylor Instrument Co., Rochester 

L. R. JUDSON 
Timken-Detroit Axle Co., Detroit 

LEONARD MEYRICK 
Willys-Overland Co., Toledo, Ohio 

GEO. D. HALSEY 
Cincinnati Milling Mach. Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

GEORGE K. WILSON 
Deere & Co., Moline, Ill. 

Cc. H. WEISER 
Southwestern Bell Tel. System 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Mrs. JANE C. WILLIAMS 
Plimpton Press, Norwood, Mass. 

S. R. RECTANUS 
American Rolling Mill Co. 
eee ee Ohio 

W. H. WINANS 

}. May Et Carbon Co., New York City 
Bethlehem N steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

S. P. HALL 
Morgan Engineering Co. 

Alliance, Ohio 

Vv. R. CURR 
as Texas Co., Houston, Texas 

H. H wy 

. & P. Tea Co., Jersey City 

é. w. MOON 


Timken Roller Bearing Co. 

Canton, Ohio 
HARRY A. HOPF 

Federal Reserve Bank, New York 
E. H. KRAMER 

Dayton Wright Co., Dayton, Ohio 
H. A. DURYEA 


Oakland fewer Co., Pontiac, Mich, 


Cc. V. DERRIC 
American Poo Magneto Co. 
Springfield, Mass. 

ROSS BOWLES 
East Side Employers’ Ass’n 
East St. Louis, 

H. C. DUNCAN 
Columbia Graphophone Co. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 








MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 
EMPLOYMENT MANAGERS’ SECTION 
OF THE MANUFACTURERS’ CLUB 
President 


NEW YORE 
THE EXECUTIVES’ CLUB 


President 

A C. Ve. oséses American Tel. and Tel. Co. 
Secretary 

Be: Bs Sn ccccascssvies 92 West Broadway 

NEWARK, N. f: 
NEWARK COUNCIL, 1. R. A. A. 

President 

Arthur W .Ross...... Westinghouse Lamp Co. 
Secretary 

Montague A. Clark......... - ey Co. 


NIAGARA FALLS 
EMPLOYMENT MANAGERS‘ GROUP, 


Chairm: 
James G. Tattersall...... -_= Iron Works 
Secretary 
TE. Fe DORs cccncescces Chamber he Commeree 
PHILADELPHIA, P 
ASSOCIATION FOR DISCUSSION OF 
re PROBLEM 


President 

Mi. TE. CR, oc xacctxeewsesd The Barrett Ce. 
Secretary 

Joseph H. Willits. . University bof Pennsylvania 
PITTSBURGH, 

EMPLOYMENT MANAGERS? ASS'N 

President 

H. N. Wood..... Union Switch and Signal Co. 
tary 

Pe We: SP bccennsanes Carbon Steel Ce. 


PONTIAC, MICH. 
EMPLOYMENT MANAGERS’ CLUB 


President 
ua, alle ca eigen 'atasaek ickcatalel 
S. &. Case. cscccs Oakland Motor Car Co. 
ROCK ISLAND 
EMPLOYMENT MANAGERS’ CLUB 
President 
George K. Wilson...Deere & Co., Moline. Ii 


Secretary-Treasurer 
Edgar R. Bladel...Skinner “9 Moline, Il. 


ROCHESTER, N. 
EMPLOYMENT AND SERVICE GROUP 
INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT COUNCIL 


Chairman 

S Di Wit vescccd Yawnan & Este Mfg. Co. 
Secretary 

Be SOEs krcecccued Chamber of Commerce 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
EMPLOYMENT MANAGERS’ ASS’N 
President 


Secreta 
C. B. Bemis, Southern Calitornia Telephone Co. 


ST. LOUIS Counctt. IRA A 
W. D. Alderson. ‘a Light & Power Co. 


Secre 
CG. Ty Wan cecvccacas a4 North Broadway 


EAST ST. LOUIS. ILL, 
EMPLOYMENT MANAGERS’ ASS’N 


Secr 
Ross Bowles...... East Side Emp. Association 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
neta MANAGERS’ ASS'N 


residen 
Charles Umla...... Phiten *e Barker Mfg. Co. 
Charles V. Derrick. ~ Bosch Magneto 
‘orporation 


TOLEDO, OHIO 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS ASS’N 
Leonard Meyrick......... “AWillys-Overland Ce. 


Secre’ 
Allan M. Kureth.... 501 i Nasby Building 
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